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almost as valuable to their pockets and reputation as it is considered by " stars " of to-day. Dublin as a dramatic centre we have already spoken of, and Edinburgh, as readers of Mr. Dib din's excellent "Annals of the Edinburgh Stage7' will know, was no mean second; York, under Tate Wilkinson, was a flourishing dramatic stronghold, and long remained so; and even Manchester was at that date not unknown. Writing in the preface to The. Modish Wife in 1775, Francis Gentleman gives Manchester audiences much the same character that Charles Matthews and other actors of our own time have given them,
"Manchester," he writes, " I have already mentioned as a place of opulence and spirit. The upper class are not very keen, yet they are very sensible and very candid critics; they would rather praise than find fault, yet they expect somewhat more than bare decency. Attention is the chiefest part of their applause, and, indeed, the best any audience can give; that cannot be obtained by puffing. The lower class, freed from their industrious avocations, are willing to receive relaxation in the most agreeable manner."
Francis Gentleman once met Macklin at Chester, and not improbably acted there in his company. His reminiscences of the occasion are sufficiently interesting.
" I reached Chester," he writes, " at a time when Mr. Macklin had brought an excellent company to that city. Knowing several of the members, and wishing to know others, I protracted my journey a matter of three months, which passed pleasantly and rationally, saved too great expense, loss of time, and a near chance of matrimony, which would then have been peculiarly indiscreet."
He tells us, too, writing of Chester audiences, " that they are rather to be taken with a Theatre Royal name, than real merit without that very honourable addition."